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POPE'S TREE. 
























































[Pope’s Tree, at Binfield, Berks.] 


on the gentle slope of a hill, which commands an agree- 
able though not extensive view of the surrounding 


Tue village of Binfield, in Berkshire, situated about 
seven miles west of Windsor, and within the precinct of 
the forest, is remarkable from having been the residence 
of Alexander Pope, during his early years. The father 
of the poet, having accumulated a considerable fortune 
by business in London, retired to this place during 
the infancy of his son, and here purchased a house and 
estate. 

Speaking of this house, which, although probably 
much altered from its original state, is still standing, 


Pope calls it 
‘© my paternal cell. 


A little house, with trees a-row 
And, like its master, very low.” 

About half-a-mile from the house, an interesting 
memorial of the poet still remains, or at least did so 
a few years since, when the writer last visited the spot. 
There is here a fine grove of beeches, pleasantly situated 

Vou, IV. 








country. ‘This grove was a favourite resort of Pope’s, 
who is said to have composed many of his earlier pieces 
sitting under the shade of one of the trees, below which 
a seat was then placed. ‘The recollection of this circum- 
stance was preserved by Lady Gower, an admirer of 
the poet, who caused the words “ Here Pore sunc” 
to be cut in large letters in the bark, at some height 
from the ground; and as this inscription, at the time 
we mention, was distinctly legible, it was no doubt, at 
one period, occasionally renewed. 

About twelve years ago, when first seen by the writer 
the tree was standing in a sound state, and apparently 
little injured by time, although the bark, to the height 
of seven or eight feet, was nearly covered with the 
names of visiters, many of which, with the dates, were 
cut deeply into it, K 
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This interesting relic of the poet (if still in existence) 
will not, however, endure much longer. When the 
writer last saw it, a year or two after his first visit, it 
presented a sad: appearance of dilapidation, the upper 
part of the tree having been entirely broken off by a 
violent storm which had happened a short time previous, 
and lying prostrate on the ground, stripped of its 
branches, as shown in the annexed drawing, which was 
made at the time. 

It is somewhat remarkable that none of the neigh- 
bouring trees were injured by the storm, which thus 
destroyed the object which, for near a century, had 
consecrated the spot. 


COMMON SALT. 


WE propose to give a brief account of this great ne- 
cessary of life, salt, without entering into any purely 
chemical disquisitions upon its nature and properties, 

Common salt is found in a solid state as * rock-salt,” 
or is obtained by evaporating sea or salt-spring water. 
The evaporating process is conducted either by exposing 
the liquid to the atmosphere, or by boiling it over a fire. 
In countries where the rays of the sun possess sufficient 
heat to occasion rapid evaporation, salt of the finest 
quality is obtained without the assistance of artificial 
heat. The sea-water is enclosed in salt-pans, or shallow 
pits lined with clay: as the evaporation advances, and 
the salt is deposited, the brine is pumped off till a crust 
of salt about three inches thick remains. When this 
crust becomes hard it is broken up, and deposited in 
heaps in a place protected from rain. A fluid called 
the dittern, containing a number of the earthy bitter 
salts, continues for a long time to drain from the heaps : 
the salt indeed is not considered perfectly good till 
after three years’ draining. The result of this process 
is the “* bay salt,” so mueh in request for preserving 
animal food. The “ bittern” is sometimes preserved 
for the purpose of obtaining from it the sulphate of 
magnesia, and other substauces containing magnesia, 
Glauber’s salts are made from j 

In countries where the suffs heat is too weak to 
effect the evaporation with sufficient rapidity, and where, 
at the same time, fuel is cheap, the other process of 
boiling the liquor is adopted, boiling is repeated 
four or even seven times, the boiler being each time 
replenished with ‘fresh brine. When the liquor is 
sufficiently evaporated, the salt is left in crystals at the 
bottom of the pan. From a pan of 1300 gallons from 
15 to 20 bushels of salt are obtained every day. In 
this process the draining which the salt requires after 
being removed from the boiler seldom takes more than 
four days. Not only brine must be subjected to the 
process of evaporation, but even rock-salt, if impure, 
— be dissolved in water, and again consolidated by 

eat. 

It is supposed that brine-springs are formea oy a 
stream of water flowing through a stratum of rock-salt. 
It is stated that charcoal is very generally found in 
strata above brine-springs. Such springs are very 
numerous in America, and are extensively used in the 
manufacture of salt. They appear also to be gene- 
rally of greater strength than the springs of Europe. 
Yet sonie of those in England are remarkably strong. 
Though the strongest brines can yield little more than 
one-fourth of their weight in salt, the springs of Cheshire 
afford 22 per cent., in one remarkable case 25 per cent., 
and in another even 26 percent. In Switzerland, from 
18 to 14 per cent. is the usual strength of the salt- 
brine springs, and the average is only 11 per cent. in 
France. 

Dr. Reusselaer conjectures that rock-sa.t is composed 
of deposits from salt-lakes, or seas, which have now 
ceased to exist, Some of the salt strata are consider- 
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ably above the present level of the ocean. In the 
Tyrol they are 5000 feet, and in Peru 10,000 feet, 
above the level of the sea. In England, on the contrary, 
strata are found 420 feet below that level. The Zout 
pans in Africa are deposits of salt in crystals, which 
Dr. Reusselaer concludes to have been wafted from the 
coast, where a great evaporation of the sea-water is 
produced by the action of the sur; and this opinion is 
authorized by that saltness of the air between the coast 
and the interior which travellers have remarked. 

Salt-rocks and strata are found in all parts of the 
globe. Dr. Reusselaer states that they extend across 
America from the Alleghany Mountains to the Pacific, 
and are found in California. In Mexico the Pennon 
Blanco are salt-rocks which are worked, and annually 
produce 1,786,000 bushels of salt. In England the 
great depositories of rock-salt are in Cheshire, where 
are also the brine-springs mentioned before. In 1819 
six distinet strata of very fine rock-salt were discovered at 
Vic, in the department of Meurthe, in France; but no 
use appears to have been made of the discovery. Spain 
has a singular mountain of salt near Cardona in 
Catalonia. It is a mass of solid salt, between 400 and 
500 feet high, and nearly three miles in circumference. 
The salt is of various colours, but generally white, 
transparent as crystal, and remains a considerable time 
insoluble in water. The inhabitants make it into 
vases, urns, candlesticks, and other toys and utensils. 
At La Mancha there is a smaller but similar mass of 
salt; and near the Ebro is a chain of hills, consisting 
of salt, sulphate of lime, and limestone. In Germany 
there are masses of rock-salt in Upper Austria, Styria, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and the Tyrol. In Hungary and 
Poland there is an immense deposit of rock-salt on 
both sides the Carpathian Mountains. It is also found 
near Ockna in Moldavia, in Transylvania, and in 
Calabria. In Caramania, in Asiatic Turkey, it is said 
to be used for building. The Isle of Ormuz, in the 
Persian Gulf, is a solid mass of fossil salt. In Caubul 
a road is cut through a mass of rock-salt that rises in a 
cliff more than 100 feet above the river. In Africa 
rock-salt is very abundant: on both sides the Atlas 
Mountains it oceurs in great quantities, and is found in 
Tunis and Algiers. In Abyssinia there is an immense 
plain of salt, bur days’ journey in extent. 

The uses of salt are very various in manufactures. 
It enters into the composition of sal-ammoniac,—of 
glass,—of oxymuriate of lime,—of corrosive sublimate, 
—of Glanber’s and Epsom salts, and of the painter’s 
patent yellow ; and it is used in bleaching,—in glazing 
earthenware,—in assaying metals,—in case-hardening 
steel, and in rendering iron malleable. But the qualities 
of salt which render it indispensable to man are its uses 
as mixed with his food. With every bushel of flour 
about one pound of salt is used in making bread; thus, 
it may be presumed that, in bread alone, every adult 
consumes about two ounces of salt weekly. Salt is 
antiseptic (counteracts putrefaction) ; and hence meats 
and fish are preserved by salting. In using salt for 
this purpose, it should be free from the muriate of 
magnesia, which attracts moisture. The importance of 
salt for the support of life is evident, when we consider 
how much fish and flesh are thus preserved, to be 
removed from places where they could not be used fresh, 
to be distributed and consumed gradually through a 
whole country. In countries where salt is scarce, the 
want is severely felt. Inthe States of La Plata, in South 
America, the sheep and cattle, where they discover a 
pit of salt-clay, rush together to feed upon it ; and, in 
the struggle, many are trodden to death. In Upper 
Canada the cattle have plenty of wild pasture to browse 
on in the woods ; but once in a fortnight they return to 
the farm of their own accord in order to obtain a little 
salt; and when they have eaten it, mixed with their 
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fodder, they return again to the woods. Salt is now 
extensively used in England, and in all Europe, for 
fattening cattle. In Spain they attribute the fineness 
of their wool to the quantities of salt given to the sheep. 
In England, 1000 sheep consume at the rate of a ton 
of salt annually. About 1,000,000 tons annually are 
given to animals in this country. It is also much in 
use as a manure for the soil. ‘The proportion of half-a- 
peck of salt to an area of soil equal to forty yards long 
by one broad has been found to sacceed. About twenty 
years since, Lord R. Manners applied salt in solution 
to the irrigation of herbage: one ounce of salt to a 
gallon of water was used with success: a stronger 
solution,—of two ounces to a gallon of water,—was 
found to destroy the blades of grass; but in the next 
season an abundant crop of herbage came up. Dr. 
Holland recommends from eight to sixteen bushels of 
salt per acre. A mixture of salt and soot is a good 
manure; it is, indeed, the best compound, as manure, 
into which salt enters as an ingredient. Corn is steeped 
in salt to prevent smut: in orchards irrigation with a 
salt solution is recommended ; and, spread on the sur- 
face of the soil, it destroys slugs and snails in gardens ; 
but it will also destroy vegetation if dropped on the 
leaves of young growing plants. The use of salt as a 
manure is not confined to Europe: all the land on the 
coast is regularly treated with sea-water in China and 
Hindostan. It is to ferruginous sandy soils that salt is 
understood to be particularly adapted as a manure, 





COD-FISHING IN LABRADOR. 


Tue following account of cod-fishing is abridged from 
a somewhat diffuse but interesting article on the sub- 
ject, by the celebrated ornithologist of America, Mr. 
Audubon. 

Though the coast of Labrador is visited by Euro- 
pean as well as American fishermen, the business is 
most extensively carried on by the traders of the latter 
country, and especially by the citizens of Boston and 
other eastern sea-ports on the American coast, The 
vessels employed leave their respective ports from the 
beginning of May to that of June, that is, as soon as 
the spring has dissolved the ice, which during the winter 
had blocked up the Gulf. A vessel of one hundred 
tons is provided with a crew of twelve men, each being 
furnished with appropriate clothing, such as waterproof 
oiled jackets, trousers, boots, &c. The owner supplies 
lines, hooks, nets, and every requisite for fishing; and 
the hold is stored with casks, some containing salt for 
curing the fish, others intended for receiving the oil 
that may be collected. For every two men there is 
allotted a “ Hampton boat,” which, when not used, is 
lashed on deck, or hung in stays. The baits employed 
at first are mussels salted for the purpose,—but as soon 
as the shoals of capelings reach the coast, these are 
substituted, and not unfrequently the flesh of sea-fowl. 
At three in the morning the crew are prepared for 
their day's labour, and ready to betake themselves to 
their boats, each of which has two oars and lug-sails. 
They all depart at once, and either by rowing or sailing 
reach the banks to which the fish are known to resort. 
The little squadron drop their anchors at short distances 
from each other, in a depth of from ten to twenty feet ; 
and the business of fishing is immediately commenced. 
Each man has two lines, and each stands in one end of 
the boat, the middle of which is boarded off to hold the 
fish. The baited lines have been dropped into the 
water, one on eaeh side of the boat, their leads have 
reached the bottom, a fish has taken the hook, and, 
after giving the line a slight jerk, the fisherman hauls 
up his prize with a continued pull, throws the fish 
athwart a small round bar of iron placed near his back, 
which forees open the mouth, while the weight of the 
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body, however small the fish may be, tears out the hook, 
The bait is still good, and over her side the line goes 
again to eatch another fish, while that on the left is 
now drawn up, and the same course pursued. In this 
manner, a fisher busily plying at each end, the operation 
is continued until the boat is so laden that her gunwale 
is brought within a few inches of the surface, when 
they return to the vessel in harbour, seldom more than 
eight miles from the banks. Arrived at the vessel, each 
man, piercing the fish with an iron spike at the end of 
a pole, throws it from the boat to the deck, counting 
aloud the number thus discharged: the boat, being 
thus unladen, returns again to the fishing station. 
During the morning, while the fishers have been at 
their work, the captain, four men, and the.*pok, have 
erected “ long tables fore and aft the main4g&tchway,” 
and also. taken to the shore most of the salt-barrels, 
while they have placed the large empty casks in a row to 
receive the livers, from which the oil is to be extracted. 
The hold of the vessel is quite clear, except that a heap 
of salt is deposited in a corner for use. After dinner 
the process commences, the men using long sharp 
knives. One begins by removing the head from every 
fish, which is effected in a moment by a deep gash of 
the knife amd a peculiar pull; he then slits open the 
belly, and passes the fish to the next man, who removes 
the entrails andthe liver, the entrails with the head 
being thrown overboard ; the liver is dropped into a 
cask. A third now receives the fish, dexterously sepa- 
rates with his knife the vertebre from the flesh, throws 
the bone into the sea and the fish into the hold, where 
it is received by three men who complete this part of 
the process by salting and packing it. In this way six 
men get through their work go as to be ready for the 
return of the boat in the evening with a fresh cargo, 
which is disposed of like the former. At three in the 
morning they again prepare for another day’s labour, 
and thus continue their toil until the vessel be duly 
laden. It often happens that there are not less than 
1€0 vessels in the harbour, each:of which sends out 
three boats to the fishing bank, Now each boat pro- 
cures, on an average, 2000 fish per day, so that ‘the 
total taken by these vessels during the week will 
amount to 600,000. 

The fish already procured and salted are from time 
to time taken ashore (at the New Harbour) by part of 
the crew, who are the worst hands at fishing, the others 
continuing at their lines. “There, on the bare rocks, 
or on elevated scaffolds of considerable extent, the 
salted cod are laid side by side to dry in the sun. 
They are turned several times a day, and in the inter- 
vals the men bear a hand on board at clearing and 
stowing away the daily produce of the fishing banks. 
Towards evening they returm to the drying grounds 
and put up the fish in piles resembling so many hay- 
stacks, disposing those towards the top in such a man- 
ner that the rain cannot injure them, and placing a 
heavy stone on the summit to prevent their being 
thrown down should it blow hard in the night.” 

Such then is the mode of taking the cod till the 
arrival of the countless myriads of capelings, which 
migrate to the shallows in July in order to deposit 
their spawn. “ The cods follows them as the blood- 
hound follows his prey, and their compact masses lite- 
rally line the shores.” * * * “ The fishermen now 
adopt another method: they have brought with them 
long and deep seines, one end of which is fastened by 
means of line to the shore; the other is, in the usual 
manner, drawn out in a broad sweep to enclose as great 
a space as possible, and hauled on shore by means of a 
capstan. Some of the men in boats support the corked 
part of the net, and beat the water to frighten the 
fishes within towards the land; while others, armed 


with poles, enter the water, hook the fishes, aud fling 
K? 
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them on the beach, the net being gradually drawn 
closer as the number of fishes diminishes.” The 
number of cod secured at a single haul amounts to 
many thousands, while a net made by securing a hand- 
kerchief at the four corners may be filled with cape- 
lings at each sweep in the shallows among the rocks. 
The seining of cod-fish appears to be a most injurious 
way of procuring them; for the meshes of the nets are 
necessarily so small as to imprison thousands of young 
fish, which are perfectly useless, and which, instead of 
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being returned to the water, as good policy would dic- 
tate, are left on the shore to feed ravens, kites, and 
beasts of prey. 

It is not in every case that the cargo of the vessel is 
dried on shore,—in many instances the fish are merely 
salted, and carried in this state to different ports, where 
the owner disposes of them to agents from distant 
places. The business is very lucrative; and instances 
are known of men who by industry have in the course 
of ten years acquired a comfortable independence, 





LA TRAPPE. 


[The Porter of a Convent of La Trappe, in France. ] 


Wuewn the Reformation occurred, monastic institutions 
were no longer stgictly identified with social interests, 
but many vigorous attempts were made to arrest their 
decline, and, if possible, to restore their former influence. 
Among others who struggled to promote this object, 
the Abbé de Ranc¢ was one of the most strenuous. In 
1636, being then only ten years old, the Abbey of La 
Trappe had been conferred upon him as a sinecure 
benefice, In 1664, after a life of dissipation, he 
suddenly directed the whole powers of his mind to the 
accomplishment of a rigid reform of his monastery. 
The rules which he laid down for this purpose were 
remarkable for their austerity. Each member was 
called upon daily to devote eleven hours to prayer, and 
the remaining part to labour and silent meditation. 
Their diet was of the simplest description, and consisted 
chiefly of fruit and pulse; flesh, wine and butter were 
prohibited. De Rancé himself, although often labour- 
ing under bodily weakness from the ascetic life which 
he led, never allowed the energy of his spirit to be 
daunted; and he died at last on a bed of straw and 





ashes, at the age of seventy-four. So great was the 


admiration excited by his superior devotion and mortifi- 
cations that a new order sprang up called the “ Order 
of La Trappe,” the members of which endeavoured to 
imitate his life. A female community of this order was 
formed by Louisa, Princess de Conde. 

The Abbey of La Trappe is situated thirty-four 
leagues north-west of Paris, in a valley of Normandy, 
It was founded in 1140, and derived its name from its 
impervious situation. It was not approached by any 
regular path; and, being placed in the gloomiest 
recesses of a deep wood, its access was difficult, and 
almost impossible, to a stranger. The conduct of the 
monks in the sixteenth century procured them the ap- 
pellation of the “ Bandits of La Trappe,” and.we may 
therefore readily suppose that all the energy and per- 
severance of De Rancé were required to effect their 
reformation.. At the Revolution the Trappists were 
compelled to leave France; but at the Restoration 
their religious houses were restored to them, and they 
now possess several establishments in that country. 
There eXists, also, a female convent, in which the 
poverty, the mortifications, and labours of the order 
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are strictly enjoined and practised. In their convents 
no sound of social intercourse is heard beyond the salu- 
tation, “* Memento mori !” (Remember death.) Nonews 
from the busy world reaches the inmates. Death and 
works of penitence alone occupy their thoughts; and 
each day, we believe, they are accustomed to scoop out 
a portion of their last narrow resting-place. 

A traveller, who visited, a few years ago, one of the 
establishments of the order in France, in the depart- 
ment of the Landes, has written an interesting description 
of its appearance, and the habits of the brotherhood. 
The “ Landes” is the name given to a vast uncultivated 
wilderness in the south of France, on the confines of 
which the convent was situated. For some miles before 
reaching it, the way passed through a sort of composite 
country, made up of woods and thickets, enlivened here 
and there by small green glades, where springs, or 
splashes of rain-water, had coaxed up the scanty vegeta- 
tion; or where some more vigorous pine-tree, peering 
above its neighbours, liad bereft them of their fair 
portion of light and air, and thus created a space in 
which it reigned pre-eminently picturesque, with many 
a naked and sapless branch contrasted with the masses 
of iis dusky foliage. Emerging from thence, the eye 
rested on the boundless horizon of Les Landes; on 
which, like gigantic cranes, or herons, in the distance, 
shepherds were seen, in the costume of the country, 
stalking about on elevated stilts. At length, on a small 
piece of common ground, appeared a low wall, sur- 
rounding a comfortless, dilapidated-looking structure, 
comprising the convent and out-buildings. Universal 
stillness reigned around, interrupted only by the tink- 
ling of the porter’s bell, announcing to the inmates the 
approach of strangers. No bustling footsteps, no 
hum of voices, betokened an immediate answer to 
the summons; but in process of time the visiters espied, 


{A Monk of La Trappe at his Devotions.] 





through a chink in the door-way, a figure descending 
a flight of steps, and approaching slowly, with his head 
bent towards the earth, across a spacious court, half 


overgrown with weeds and rank grass. At length the 
key grated in the lock, and the gates, turning upon 
their hinges with a corresponding solemnity, admitted 
the party, before whom the figure they had seen pro- 
strated himself: after which, on requesting an audience 
with his Superior, he bowed consent, and slowly waving 
an arm terminating in a bundle of emaciated and bony 
fingers, silently led the way. As mass was being per- 
formed, the visiters were directed to a small chapel, in 
which the whole community was assembled, consisting 
of about half-a-dozen monks in dark-brown robes and 
cowls, a few noviciates in white woollen vestments, 
and three in black who were temporary boarders on a 
penitentiary visit. ‘The walls of the chapel were simply 
whitewashed, and the wood-work was unpainted ;—it 
was almost a caricature of simplicity. The Superior 
was kneeling at an altar, nearly as primitive as the rest 
of the structure, and for a time there appeared no pro- 
spect of coming in contact with him. ll and every- 
thing was noiseless and motionless,—lips spake not, 
eyes looked not, hands stirred not; when lo! in an in- 
stant, the dead silence was broken by a torrent of words, 
streaming forth from the Superior’s mouth with a gar- 
rulous rapidity, equally monotonous and unintelligi- 
ble, and as if the tongue had no other object in its 
vibrations than to make the most of its brief moments 
of liberty. Of the nature, language, or meaning of 
this burst of articulation, no idea could be formed; and 
they waited patiently till, having run itself down . 
like the rattle of an alarum clock, it stopped. Silence 
again ensued for a short time, when the service ceased, 
and the noiseless congregation by degrees dropped off. 
While waiting for an opportunity of introducing them- 
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selves to the chief, our travellers followed two or three 
of the brothers into a small room, and ventured upon 
a few questions, to which no answers were given, 
though they were evidently disconcerted, and each eyed 
and pointed to the other as a hint that the individual 
thus designated should be the spokesman. Not un- 
willing to press for an unnecessary infringement of the 
rules, they retired, and fortunately met another whose 
scruples were not so insuperable, but his speech was 
so measured and vague, that it might have admitted a 
doubt whether he was in actual possession of either his 
wits or words. Having apologised for the intrusion, 
the threadbare state of his raiment, and certain other 
causes which rendered a windward position with respect 
to his person preferable to what sailors would denomi- 
nate “hugging him under his lee,” led to a question 
or two relative to change of linen and cleanliness :— 
** Apparently you are not accustomed to change your 
dress?” ‘“ Never, never,” was the answer in a drawl- 
ing, sepulchral tone. ‘“ Apparently, also, you never 
wash yourselves?” ‘“ Never, never,” he said again; 
and certainly, as far as externals went, there was 
symptomatic evidence of his speaking the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, though the 
party were subsequently assured by the superior that 
an under-garment (which or what garment could not 
be ascertained) was changed once a week, and that 
washing was not a prohibited luxury. 

The superior himself was a Spaniard by birth, and 
judging from his countenance and manner, a second 
Loyola in character. He was enthusiastic of course, 
but shrewd and intelligent, and full of energy, and it 
was evident he had within him wherewithal to play 
a conspicuous part in the scene of life had he 
brought up under more favourable circumstances. 

From a copy of the rules which the travellers saw, it 
appeared that the hour of rising both in winter and sum- 
mer was half-past one o'clock, and, on certain specified 
days, at midnight; to which is added the incomparable 
luxury of sitting bolt upright for several successive 
hours on a hard-bottomed bench. The diet consisted 
of roots and vegetables, rice, and a few similar articles, 
but never either of fish or eggs, and cheese and milk 
only on rare occasions. Three hours’ daily labour was 
required of each member. The vow of obedience is so 
strictly enforced, that in no case is it even permitted to 
an innocent party to exculpate himself from any fault 
with which he may be unjustly charged. If indisposed, 
and required to take medicine, the sick man must at 
once swallow the draught which is presented to him, 
as the exhibition of a preference for any particular 
medicament is considered a mark of sensual indulgence, 
and in point of sinfulness ranked with the desire to 
partake of meat, to vary the accustomed regimen of 
the order, or the hour at which it is usual to serve up 
their repasts. Notwithstanding the apparent absence 
of temptation which there must be in such a place, there 
is, nevertheless, a rule prohibiting any admission into 
the kitchen. The comforts of the fireside may be en- 
joyed under some restrictions and prohibitions. Shoes 
or slippers, however, must not be taken off for the 
purpose of quickening the circulation in a pair of frozen 
extremities, and the fire is to be kept at a respectful 
distance. ll social ties must be dissolved on entering 
the convent-walls, friendship being termed “ a pagan 
virtue ;’ and in relation to social intercourse it is 
observed,—one of the greatest obstacles to the judicious 
employment of time is the habit of paying and receiving 
visits; and the rule which prohibits the brethren 
visiting each other in their respective cells is lauded as 
a peculiar specimen of wisdom. The intellectual grati- 
fications, which it might be imagined would be liberally 
encouraged, are not less circumscribed than the sphere 


of ‘their bodily enjoyments, The library was of the 
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most meagre description ; but yet no book could be 
obtained from it but with the sanction of the superior, 
whose liberality in this respect was not very freely 
exercised. The rules observe that nothing is more 
pernicious than the perusal of works which are not 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, and that one of the 
deplorable abuses of the age is the practice of making 
use of profane works in the education of youth. The 
only visible approach to utility in connexion with the 
establishment was a school, in which a few little chil- 
dren were taught the use of their mother-tongue by 
one of the order. 

The following appropriate reflections conclude the ac- 
count from which we have borrowed the foregoing details : 
‘* My heart sickened as I turned away from the convent- 
gate, and pondered on the melancholy mummery and 
strange unsuitable garb in which religion, the greatest 
boon of God to man, is so often arrayed! and by those, 
too, whose duty and profession it more peculiarly is to 
invest it with attractive rather than repellant qualities! 
And yet I parted from these monks with mingled feel- 
ings of regret and respect for men who, with such pal- 
publ sincerity, sacrificed so much of the present to the 

ture; with all their faults I could not but respect 
them stiil*.” 

The subject of one of the engravings is the porter 
of a convent of the order in France, and that of the 
other a monk of La Trappe at his devotions. They 
oom Bote taken by an English artist during a tour in 





BEGGEE JAN. 


Tene are some men the history of whose lives furnishes 
a degree of interest and instruction much beyond that 
which the merely personal details they contain could 
afford ; and this proceeds from the incidental illustration 
which such narratives supply of the character and 
habits of a whole people. Of this class is the life of 
Beggee Jin,—a man who raised himself to supreme 
power among the Usbegs of Bokhara, and rendered 
himself the most powerful prince between Persia and 
the Indus. It is under the impression that the mea- 
sures taken by this remarkable man for the purpose of 
obtaining power, and of consolidating that power when 
acquired, include an instructive view of the people with 
whom he had to deal, that we have prepared the fol- 
lowing narrative chiefly from the more extended account 
furnished by Sir John Malcolm in his ‘ History of 
Persia.’ é 

About fifty years since an almost supreme authority 
was exercised over the Usbegs of Bokhara by the Ameer 
Daniel, who had possessed himself of the person of the 
nominal prince. When this Ameer died he divided his 
wealth among his family, but declared his eldest son, 
Beggee Jan, to be his heir. This person had, how- 
ever, for some time previously to the death of his 
father, clothed himself in the patched garment of a 
religious mendicant, and shut himself up in a mosque, 
that he might enjoy his devout meditations undisturbed. 
When his portion of the inheritance was brought to 
him, he refused to receive it, but directed it to be dis- 
tributed among those who had suffered from the ex- 
tortions of his father. He then clothed himself in the 
coarse dress of a supplicant for mercy, and hanging a 
sword around his neck, went through the streets of 
Bokhara, imploring, with tears in his eyes, the blessings 
and forgiveness of the inhabitants for his late father, 
for whose sins he begged that his own life might be 
taken in expiation. Beggee J4n was before this known 
to.the learned as one deeply versed in theology, and as 
the writer of some esteemed treatises: but he had not, 
until this time, appeared before the people, who were 

.* § London Magazine,’ 1828, 
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much struck by his apparent humility and sanctity, 
and crowded around him as if he had been a prophet, 
joining with him in prayers for blessings upon the 
Ameer Daniel. Beggee Jan then returned to his 
retirement, and secluded himself from all but a few 
chosen disciples. 

Having professed himself one of’those devotees who 
seek or have attained a state of mental blessedaess and 
abstraction which leads them to despise all human 
pleasure and ambition, it was requisite that he should 
not easily be persuaded to assume that power which the 
people entreated him to undertake. They were wearied 
out by the contests among his relations for the power 
which he seemed te scorn, and crowg@s assembled daily 
about the mosque where he resided, and followed him 
wherever he went. It is said there were at that time 
several thousands of gambling and drinking-houses in 
Bokhara, and the first proof which Beggee Jan gave 
of his authority with the people was to destroy all these 
houses ; and so generally was he reverenced, that even 
those who were ruined by the measure are said to have 
assisted in carrying it into effect 

Beggee Jin’s own family suffered so much in the 
conflict for power, that its suryiving members at last 
joined in the general request that he would assume the 
government. But he continued to refuse, until, upon 
occasion of a serious commotion in the capital, in whieh 
about a thousand lives were lost, the nominal king and all 
the nobles went to the mosque where he resided, compelled 
him to attend them to the tomb of his father, and at 
that sacred spot solemnly invoked him to save his 
country. Apparently overcome by their entreaties, he 


promised to give his counsel in the management of 
public affairs ; but he continued to abstain from aetive 
interference, until a neighbouring chief, presuming 
upon the apparent weakness of the government, ven- 


tured to invade Bokhara. This so excited the indig- 
nation of Beggee Jan, that he accepted the title of 
Regent, and marched at the head of a large army against 
the invader, whom he compelled to retreat from the 
territories of Bokhara, and to abandon some of those 
countries, the possession of which he had at a former 
time usurped. From that time Beggee J4n beeame 
the actual ruler of the Usbeg's, although he never bore 
any other title than that of Regent, and continued to 
pay a nominal obedience to Abdool Ghazee Khan, the 
nominal king. 

It may seem strange that Beggee Jin should have 
chosen this process of acquiring the power which he 
might probably have taken, without much difficulty, as 
the heir of his father. ‘But he knew that merely as the 
head of a tribe he should, in a station to which he 
could have no distinct claim, be exposed to the jealousy 
and opposition of other chiefs; whilst, as a religious 
mendicant, compelled by his countrymen to assume 
regal power, he should have no rival to fear, and would 
he able to establish his authority on a permanent basis. 
Therefore in his subsequent life he never lost sight of 
that character in which he had won “ golden opinions” 
from his countrymen. In his regulations for the 
management of public affairs, he gave to each institu- 
tion a shape consonant to his apparent situation; and 
in his private character the temptations which surround 
a throne had no power to divert him from the practice 
of that austerity and self-denial which had sanctified 
his cell. His perseverance in this conduct disarmed 
his enemies and attached his friends; and ultimately 
he came to be regarded with such reverence, bordering 
on adoration, that he found little difficulty in establish- 
ing a fabric of power—by the consolidation of the Us- 
beg tribes, and by victories and successful negociations— 
which even Persia contemplated with great and just 
apprehension. 

We will now proceed to state some of the more 
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peculiar traits of the domestic government of this 
remarkable man, and furnish some details of his habits 
in private life, 

Beggee Jan abolished the splendid court at which 
the nobles of Bokhara had been accustomed to attend, 
and in its place established what may be called a hall 
of justice, in which he sat as president, assisted by forty 
mollahs, or learned men. All who had complaints to 
make came to this hall; but the prosecutor was never 
allowed to speak unless the accused were present. No 
person, whatever might be his rank, dared neglect a 
summons to attend this court, before which even a slave 
might cite his master. _Beggee Jan was accustomed to 
listen yery patiently to the statements of both parties, 
and in {all cases not criminal he sent them away with 
the advice to endeavour to settle the matter amicably 
between themselves. If they did so, the cause termi- 
nated ; but if not, he took notes, at their re-appearance, 
of the evidence produced ; and these were given, toge- 
ther with his opinion on the case, to the mollahs, who 
were directed to prepare a decision according to the 
holy law. The parties, even after this, had a week 
allowed them to accommodate their difference; but if 
they failed to do so, sentence was then passed, and 
became irrevocable. Criminal justice was administered 
aceording to the Koran, Daring robbers were 
punished with death; petty thieves by the loss of 
their right hands; drunkards were publicly whipped. 
Tobaceo having come into use since the time of 
Mahomet, the Koran says nothing about it; but 
smoking is rather discountenanced by severe reli- 
gionists, and Beggee Jin forbade it under severe 
penalties. From all classes in the city of _Bokhara the 
strictest attention to the forms of religion was required : 
police officers were continually employed in driving 
the inhabitants to the mosques to hear the stated 
prayers ; and they were authorized to use their y. ips to 
awaken the devotion of the negligent. These officers 
had also authvrity to interrogate the persons they met 
as to their knowledge of the proper prayers, and to inflict 
summary punishment on such as were found wanting. 
Of these proceedings we cannot form ‘a proper estimate 
without recollecting that an attention to the stated 
prayers is an essential duty of daily life, the observance 
of which is made imperative upon a Moslem by the 
Koran, the directions of which have the force of public 
laws in every Mohammedan country. 

The nominal monarch, Abdool Ghizee Khan, and his 
family, were supported from the produce of the royal 
estates. But Beggee Jan drew daily from the same 
fund from which he paid his soldiers, for the support of 
himself, his cook, his servant, and his tutor, the sum of 
one tungdh (about five pence) for each, being the 
amount of the stipend allowed to the poorest student. 
The wife of Beggee Jin, who was one of the royal 
family, was allowed only three tungdhs. This princess 
had a fortune of her own, which placed her above the 
necessity of receiving this pittance; but she took it 
nevertheless, in order to please her husband, who often 
told her that it was too much. “ That which is actually 
necessary,” he used to say to her, “ is alone lawful ;” 
and when she remonstrated, he was wont to add,— 
* Learn, lady, to be content with little, that thy God 
may be content with thee.” Nevertheless the joy which 
he felt at the birth of a son induced him to abate the 
rigour of his domestic regulations. A sum of not less 
than 5/, was allotted for the support of the mother and 
infant ; and an equal amount was given for the support 
of two other sons the moment they were born. Gra- 
dually Beggee Jan showed his intention to educate his 
children in the enjoyment of the luxuries which, as for 
himself, he appeared to despise. He allowed his 
family to reside in a palace; while he himself occupied 
an unfurnished room, or rather cell, into which per- 
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sons of all classes were admitted at all hours. He 
usually wore a coarse and filthy dress, and had every 
appearance of a common beggar. This dress he seldom 
changed except when he went to see his family, and 
then the skin of a deer was thrown loose over his 
shoulders. Nevertheless the same policy which led 
him to condemn himself to every privation made him 
desire to be surrounded with splendour; and there 
could hardly be a greater contrast than that between 
the mean and disgusting appearance of this extraor- 
dinary man, in all that appertained to him personally, 
and the display of magnificence and wealth made by 
his nobles and principal officers. 

An ambassador from a neighbouring chief wrote an 
account of his mission to the court of Beggee J4n. 
From the long extract from this journal which is given 
by Sir John Malcolm, we select a few particulars 
describing the personal appearance and habits of the 
remarkable man who forms the subject of this article. 

“ After riding a short distance, we came to a one- 
pole tent, which I judged, from its size and tattered 
appearance, to belong to some cooks, or water-carriers. 
An old man was seated on the grass so near it as to 
be protected from the sun by its shade. Here all dis- 
mounted and advanced towards the old man, who was 
clothed in green, but very dirty. When near him, they 
stood with their hands crossed, in a respectful posture, 
and made their salutation. He returned that of each 
verson, and desired us to sit down opposite to him.” 

* *  “ While we were conversing, a great number 
of nobles came in; and I could not help observing the 
extraordinary richness and splendour of their arms and 
dresses. Beggee J4n returned the salute of each of 
them in a kind and affable manner, and bade them be 
seated: but the shade of his small tent did not protect 
one-half of them from the rays of the sun. Soon after 
their arrival, their chief fell into a deep reverie; and, 
till evening prayers were announced, he appeared wholly 
absorbed in religious contemplation. At the time of 
prayer, all arose and retired.” 

On a following day, the same person had an op- 
portunity of seeing Beggee Jin at dinner. He says— 
“* His cook, a diminutive’ person, with weak eyes, came 
into the tent. .‘ What do you think of dinner?’ said 
Beggee Jin: ‘ it will soon be time for prayer.’ The 
little cook immediately brought a large black pot, and, 
making a fire-place with stones, put four or five kinds 
of grain, and a little dried meat, into it. He then 
nearly filled it with water; and, having kindled a fire, 
left it to boil while he prepared the dishes: these were 
wooden platters, of the same kind as are used by the 
lowest orders. He put down three, and poured out 
the mess. Beggee Jin watched him; and the cook 
evidently understood, from his looks, when more or less 
was to be put into a dish. After all was ready, he 
spread a dirty cloth, and laid down a piece of stale 
barley-bread (Allah knows in what year of the Hejirah 
it was baked!), which Beggee Jin put into a cup of 
water to moisten. The first dish was given to the ruler 
of the Usbegs, the second was placed between Ishin 
Nukeeb and me, and the cook took the third to himself, 
sitting down to eat it opposite his master. As I had 
dined, I merely tasted what was placed before me. It 
was very nauseous, the meat in it being almost putrid : 
yet several nobles who came in ate the whole of our un- 
finished share, and with an apparent relish which could 
only have been derived from the pleasure they had in 
partaking of the same fare with their holy leader. 
After dinner, I obtained leave to depart.” 

A few years after this Beggee Jn died, and his 
eldest son, Hyder Tirrah, ascended the throne of 
Bokhara; and assumed, as’ his father had always 
intended, not only the dignity, but the name of a 
sovereign. 
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STEAM-BOAT EXPLOSIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

In the American Almanac for 1835 there is an article 

on this subject which presents us with some important 

information, and from which we take the substance of 

what follows. 

We are all familiar with the numerous and occasion- 
ally distressing reports which, from time to time, have 
appeared in the newspapers relative to steam-boat 
accidents on the American rivers. The subject has 
attracted the attention of the American legislature. 
Two reports were presented to Congress in the years 
1832-33. From these documents it appears that 
rumour has magnified the number of those disastrous 
accidents, and the nature of their results. ‘“* The whole 
number of explosions in the United States is ascertained 
to be 52, number of killed 256; number of wounded 
104.” Mr. Redfield of New York, agent of the Steam- 
boat Navigation Company, supplies a list of all the 
steam-boat explosions, giving the name of the vessel, 
the year in which each accident occurred, the place where 
it occurred, and, as far as can be ascertained, the num- 
ber of killed and wounded. He says, “ In making 
an approximate estimate of the whole number of lives 
which have been lost in the United States by these 
accidents, I should fix it at 300. Although this is a 
melancholy detail of casualties, yet it seems less for- 
midable when placed in comparison with the ordinary 
causes of mortality, and especially when contrasted with 
the insatiate demands of intemperance and ambition. 
It is believed that it will appear small when compared 
with the whole amount of injury and loss which has 
been sustained by travelling in stages and other kinds 
of carriages. More lives have probably been lost from 
sloops and packets on the waters of this State (New 
York) since the introduction of steam-boats than by alt 
the accidents in the latter, though the number of 
passengers exposed has been much smaller.” 

Compare this with the rapid increase of steam-boat 
navigation :—‘t The amount of. steam-boat business in 
this country has been increased immensely since 1824'; 
and perhaps the average of the preceding by fifty or a 
hundredfold. In the spring of 1824, but one steam- 
boat ran in the waters of the Connecticut, and but two 
from New York eastward, and with a small. number of 
passengers compared with what they now carry. Now 
we have sixteen or twenty in full activity in that direc- 
tion. One boat on the Hudson, built in 1825, has 
carried near 200,000 passengers; and we have sixteen 
or eighteen boats plying on the Hudson, while south- 
ward from this city (New York) the change has been 
equally great.” 

And this is only a section of the United States: now 
numerous steam-vessels are rushing up and down the 
majestic Mississippi, branching off into the Ohio, the 
Arkansas, the Missouri, and carrying a stream, an ever- 
flowing stream, of population into wilds, which, very 
lately, knew no other lord than the red Indian of the 
forest.” 

But though, in the words of the American Congress 
Committee, “ no legislation is competent to annihilate 
those causes” which produce the rather numerous 
explosions of steam-boat boilers, yet legislation, dis- 
creetly applied, may do something ; and where it cannot 
directly reach the evil, it may stili, by directing public 
attention to it, effect its removal through the force of 
public opinion. The inquiries of Congress will there- 
fore probably tend to the accomplishment of so desirable 
an object. 
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